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WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 

T EAVING to professional pens all attempt at serious exposition 
-1— ^ or criticism of the philosophy or psychology of Dr. Harris, 
I may perhaps be permitted to present some observations on his 
purposes, methods, and results as I have apprehended them, and 
which I hope may prove of helpful significance. I am confident 
that a true and comprehensive estimate of Dr. Harris would ascribe 
to him greatness in many spheres and preeminence in those of philo- 
sophic thought and the love and service of humanity. Doubtless at 
the present moment his name is, in the public mind, most associated 
with the cause of education, in which for so many years he has been 
our undisputed leader and master. To an actually great number of 
persons now living he has been not only intellectual leader but per- 
sonal friend. 

So long as the generation that knew him remains, this impression 
of him will abide, to be preserved longer, however, only by tradition, 
assisted by some inspired and comprehensive life of him, if such 
may be written. Clearly remembered or not, however, his work for 
education will continue in ever-widening influence for good, but I 
am persuaded that he will be forever remembered for his work in 
philosophy. It has been truly said that "it is granted to few to 
master the insight of the ages, and to still fewer to add to it." I 
think it is certain that both these distinctions are his. 

Dr. Harris himself, in considering the means by which he had 
been able to accomplish what he had done, was always insistent that 
it had been due to no greater natural endowment than that of other 
men, but to the fact that he was early, and most fortunately, led to 
the study of the profoundest and most practical philosophy, and it 
is true that in all his biographical writings and personal references 
to his own career he constantly maintained this view. Hence it is 
that of all profound and successful thinkers his work constitutes the 
greatest encouragement for the student. Seeing clearly that there 
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can be no rational question to which there is not a rational answer, 
and one in its nature ultimately attainable by the same intellect that 
asks the question, that the world is a world of reason and amenable 
in its every phase to rational interrogation, he devoted his life to the 
study of the deepest possible problems of philosophy, the "science 
of the sciences," the "science of presuppositions." He was certain 
that comprehension of the essential nature of thought in its deepest 
implications and significance would give the right method of ap- 
proach to the deepest problems and the power to detect error in 
method and result. This conviction was the spur to his persistent 
study of Kant and Hegel and Aristotle and Plato, the giants of the 
world of thought. In Hegel he found the thought that unites 
ancient and modern thinking. 

In the preface to that greatest of all American books, his critical 
exposition of Hegel's "Logic"— a book which from the nature of the 
case is read by but a few of the most persistent students of philos- 
ophy, and whose existence is of course altogether unknown to most 
men— he is at great pains to give the essential points of his intel- 
lectual biography. This is for the immortal encouragement of those 
who essay to tread the steep and arduous path of pure thought. 
Nothing can so illustrate or further this his purpose as his own 
words, from which I make brief quotation. 

"I struggled for a long time," he says, "with the preliminary 
question; how to convey to a neophyte an idea of the province of 
such a system of 'pure thought'; how, in short, to demonstrate the 
necessary existence of 'pure thought' and show its significance in 
solving all problems. Such 'pure thought,' could one demonstrate 
its existence as an element in all great problems, would furnish the 
formula; for the solution of all questions. Once master of the gen- 
eral solution, one can solve the practical questions that fall under it. 

"As early as 1858, I obtained my first insight into this philos- 
ophy, in studying Kant's 'Critique of Pure Eeason.' I saw that 
time and space presuppose reason as their original condition, and 
that they are themselves the logical condition of what is in the world. 
Man, in so far as he is conscious reason, therefore transcends the 
world of time and space, and is an immortal being, and possesses 
transcendental freedom also, inasmuch as he is not conditioned essen- 
tially by the world,— not essentially, but only in the expression or 
manifestation of his will, which expression he may altogether with- 
hold. I saw also the necessity of the logical inference that the unity 
of time and space presupposes one absolute reason. God, freedom 
and immortality have, therefore, seemed to me to be demonstrable 
ever since the December evening in 1858, when I obtained my 
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first insight into the true inference from Kant's 'Transcendental 
JEsthetic. ' 

"In 1859 I worked out my refutation of Sir William Hamilton's 
law of the conditioned by proving the infinitude of space and show- 
ing that the supposed antimony rests on confounding mental pictures 
with pure thought. The unpicturability of infinite space does not 
contradict its infinitude but confirms it. 

"In 1863 I arrived at the insight . . . which I called, and still 
call, 'independent being.' ... I discovered afterwards that is the 
most important insight of Plato and that Aristotle uses it as the 
foundation of his philosophy. It has, in one form or another, 
furnished the light for all philosophy worthy of the name since 
Plato first saw it. . . . Each thinker may claim originality, not only 
for his statement of it, but also for the insight itself, for it can not 
be borrowed from another. It is itself an original insight. . . . 
All dependent being is a part of independent being, and all inde- 
pendent being is self-determined being. The absolute is not, there- 
fore, an empty absolute— an indeterminate being— but it is deter- 
mined. It is not determined through another, but through itself. 
If there is no independent being, there is no dependent being. If 
there is no self-determined being, there is no being whatever. 

"It was in 1864 that I obtained an insight into the logical sub- 
ordination of fate to freedom. 

"In 1866 I, for the first time, read through Hegel's 'Larger 
Logic, ' reading it in the English translation that had been made for 
myself and two others by Henry C. Brockmeyer in 1859 and 1860. 
I copied the work entire from the manuscript, and I am sure I read 
every word of it, but I am equally sure that I did not understand 
at the most anything beyond the first part of the first volume, and 
could not follow any of the discussions in the second and third 
volumes, or even remember the words from one page to another. 
. . . This experience of my own, which lasted for years, is, I pre- 
sume, the experience of other students of Hegel, and also of stu- 
dents of any other system of deep philosophy." 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of such testimony 
coming from such a man. To numbers of aspiring young minds in 
this country, whose spiritual life was being suffocated under the 
deadening negations of Herbert Spencer's doctrine of the "Unknow- 
able," the message of Dr. Harris came with unspeakable relief. If 
something can, after all, actually be known ! If the universe is not 
an unsolvable riddle, but instead an open book to the sufficiently 
strong and persistent inquirer, then, indeed, and then only, was 
"life worth living." It may be doubted if in the history of Amer- 
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ican thought a single article of no greater length ever wrought so 
helpfully as has Dr. Harris's treatment of Herbert Spencer's philos- 
ophy, first declined by the editors of The North American Review, 
but which Dr. Harris believed to have value and determined should 
have a hearing. If the Review would not publish it, he would pub- 
lish it himself. Thereupon he issued the first number of the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, with his article on Spencer as its leading 
contribution. That journal, the most remarkable of its kind in the 
English language, with its motto from the words of Novalis, "Philos- 
ophy can bake no bread; but she can procure for us God, Freedom 
and Immortality," gave him immediate recognition by the great 
thinkers of the world, and its volumes are the valued reportorium of 
much of the very best and most helpful of ancient and modern philo- 
sophical thought. Later Dr. Harris's examination and criticism 
of Spencer's ideas on education did a similar service for the teachers 
of America. 

"God, Freedom and Immortality"! The personality of God, 
the freedom of the human will, and the immortality of the soul! 
Insight into the demonstrable truth of these three doctrines became 
the basis of all his educational work, that by which, doubtless, he is 
best known to the general public. They were the touchstones for 
all educational theories. Any theory inconsistent with them he 
knew to be defective, and ultimately untenable, and he was as 
certain of his conclusions as is the well-trained inventor that the 
circle will never be squared, and that no machine will ever be in- 
vented that will generate force and furnish perpetual motion, no 
matter how hard and long men may strive to accomplish it. 

Philosophy became to Dr. Harris and his associates the most 
practical of all species of knowledge. They used it to solve not only 
all problems- of school-teaching and school-management, but the 
"dialectic" of politics and political parties, and they applied it to 
the interpretation of literature and of art in its every phase. Dr. 
Harris saw that the highest form of philosophical thinking is the 
only form which is consistent with a true theory of education ; there- 
fore, it was to the test of this highest form of thinking that he 
subjected every educational question. Seeing the world explained 
by the principle of "absolute person," he found the world of insti- 
tutions—the family, society, the state, the church— a world in har- 
mony with such a principle. 

It was this insight into philosophy which enabled him to put 
forth in his St. Louis school reports those classic discussions of 
educational questions to which wise teachers resort for guidance, and 
will resort for generations to come. In the light of his highest 
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philosophy he discussed every problem, and brought often most sur- 
prising results, in many instances contradicting current ideas. Thus 
he set forth the culture-value of each study in the curriculum, e. g., 
showing the superiority of grammatical and linguistic study over 
mathematical study for mental discipline. Thus he enforced the 
truth that in the study of things the transcendently important 
"thing" is the word; that to know words and their meaning is "an 
activity of divine significance, ' ' denoting the formation of universals 
in the mind and the creation and use of symbols to represent them, 
the characteristic distinguishing between the brute and the human. 

It was thus that he pointed out the only way to cultivate the 
emotions, viz., by the development of the intellect and the will. Thus 
he relegated sense-perception to its proper and very subordinate 
place in education. Thus he showed that the higher faculties are 
not built up out of the lower ones and that perceptions will not 
grow into thoughts "when they have become sufficiently numerous," 
and that over-cultivation of sense perception in tender years may 
so arrest the development of the soul in a mechanical method of 
thinking as to prevent further growth into spiritual insight. Thus 
he developed the true method of the study of the natural sciences, 
the rational foundations and also the limitations of the kindergarten, 
the warrant for state support of the higher education, the study of 
the classics, coeducation of the sexes, his exaltation of the text-book 
method— learning how to master the printed page which holds the 
accumulated wisdom of the race— above the oral and object-teaching 
methods, his discussion of prescription versus spontaneity, his dis- 
cernment of Goethe as the profoundest writer on education in mod- 
ern times, his discussion of the difference in kind between imagination 
and pure thought, and his demonstration of the capacity of man 
to think the true and positive thought of the infinite. These discus- 
sions, which I have taken at random, are but examples of a thousand 
services of transcendent importance to education which he ceaselessly 
rendered, and all with homeliest and simplest illustration and match- 
less power of exposition. 

Here was the one man of our time who would at all times and 
places, and in the most unmistakably positive fashion, speak of the 
immortality of the soul, the freedom of the will, and the personality 
of God, as assured and fundamental truths, and who would in his 
report to the St. Louis School Board use such language as this : 

"Thus it is in our own time that we see the so-called 'object- 
lesson' system arise in opposition to the 'discipline' system in vogue. 

" 'Let us know what is.' 'Let us learn from the object itself, 
and not manipulate words.' 'The learner should see, hear, and 
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feel for himself '—say these new lights in the educational world. 
How plausible all this is, and how legitimate, too, in its sphere— its 
narrow sphere! But how subversive of all education when it is 
made the whole scope! For we can see, hear, and feel only imme- 
diate objects. No object that possesses universality can be thus 
seized, and hence all the ultimate results of science must be ignored 
by this system if it would be consistent. Can we present to the 
senses a single necessary truth ! Can God, freedom, and immortality 
be thus cognized ? 

"These require rather the profound reflection of the soul into 
itself. The mind must rather arise out of the senses and the ex- 
ternal—the inward light must shine so that by its mild radiance the 
eternal verities may become visible." 

"With tireless zeal, he labored all his life to remove from the 
teachers and youth of the country that which he considered the worst 
of intellectual obstacles, namely, "the belief that what can not be 
understood at first trial is permanently beyond any one's powers." 
He had no patience with the common remark: "My mind was not 
made for philosophic work." He said the motto of the schoolroom 
should be: "Each may master the deepest and wisest thoughts that 
the human race has transmitted to us." And he determined in his 
own expositions to leave no obscurity except, indeed, such as is due 
solely to the philosophic depth and generality of the treatment. 
He knew that "pure thinking" was hard, but he also knew that it 
was not impossible. 

He was at endless pains to set forth the three orders of knowing 
and the steps by which the lower ones may be transcended and the 
highest attained. To lead people to think the world as totality he 
saw to be necessary if they are ever to achieve true thinking. The 
interminable mischief of confounding imagination and conception 
he pointed out and illustrated in every possible way, and felt, as all 
true philosophers have done, that it was a supreme service to man- 
kind to make this clear. Having the good fortune to have been 
directed early to the really great thinkers— the masters— and having 
thus escaped the debilitating effects of time and energy spent on the 
second-rate, he was never weary of urging the study of the highest 
and best. 

He was a keen student of physiological psychology, always fa- 
miliar with the latest results of the laboratory, and recognizing the 
pathological and other services of this research, but he did not dis- 
cover in it any new grounds for disturbing the spiritual theory of 
the soul, which, not being organic like the body, was to him always 
a "higher form of being, namely, a pure activity, which makes its 
product, that is, its organism, for the sake of self-revelation. ' ' 
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As he went on, his vast and varied scholarship stood him in won- 
derful stead. Says President Butler: "Of English writers during 
the last decades of the nineteenth century, the two Cairds, the two 
"Wallaces, Green and Harris stand almost alone in their ability to 
reach really exceptional heights in the task of philosophical criticism 
and interpretation." It will be noted that the only American name 
in Dr. Butler's brief list is that of Dr. Harris, and to "philosophical 
criticism and interpretation" he might have added, with propriety, 
"original philosophical discovery." 

Noting the profound significance which Hegel saw in the distinc- 
tion of the figures of the syllogism, Dr. Harris devoted great and 
successful study to it, and his exposition of the syllogistic structure 
of even sense perception and feeling and his rearrangement of the 
order of the use of the figures constitute some of the most original 
and important of his work. He was certain that these investigations 
revealed the real nature of mind as a self activity, its a priori prin- 
ciple of causation acting as an anticipation of perception, and the 
whole structure of reasoning functioning in every act of mind, no 
matter how low in the scale. Thus he redeemed formal logic from 
the contempt into which it had fallen in modern times, and showed 
its value as revealing the spiritual structure of cognition. 

His exposition of the common fallacy of the doctrine that the 
strongest motive governs the will is an admirable example of his 
constructive work and of the simplicity and lucidity of exposition 
with which he could bring abstract truth to bear on the practical 
questions of life. 

I have spoken of the breadth of his scholarship. Almost endless 
illustration of this could be given. His attention was early drawn 
by the deep suggestions of Hegel's "Philosophy of History" to the 
subject of East Indian philosophy. The study of oriental thought 
became a favorite one with him, and he carried it to an advanced 
point and made what is probably the most complete exposition ever 
given of the difference in kind between occidental and oriental 
thought and their essentially opposite character. This is justly 
esteemed one of his many great services to modern thinking. 

Those who most valued his philosophy were most anxious that he 
should devote himself much more exclusively to it, and that he should 
leave the world a series of books devoted exclusively to that depart- 
ment of thought. Whatever regret one may feel that this could not 
also be done, it is impossible not to be thankful for that other 
unspeakable service which he rendered to education, his devotion to 
which prevented the other accomplishment. 

His constructive work in philosophy was so exemplified by, and 
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wrought into, his educational work as to be less known apart from it 
than could be desired, and it is true that he left not many volumes 
of purely philosophical research. Time, however, will remedy that 
seeming deficiency. 

" One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost," 

sings Emerson, and I am confident that, as time goes on, earnest 
students of philosophy will more and more find that Dr. Harris has 
blazed the trail for them to the mountain tops as no other writer in 
English has ever done. It should be remembered also that while so 
much of his best work is scattered in lectures and separate papers, 
Dr. Harris did leave a goodly body of available philosophical work. 
His ' ' Treatise on Hegel 's Logic ' ' I have called the greatest American 
book. He not only mastered the system of him whom he esteemed 
the greatest modern thinker, but he was able to criticize it and 
supply the needed exposition which fidelity to the strictest thought 
demanded. Next in importance is his "Psychologic Foundations of 
Education," a book which I venture to think unique alike for its 
depth of insight and its lucidity of exposition, and unmatched in its 
value to the earnest student of educational theory. His edition of 
Rosenkranz's "Philosophy of Education" contains a body of his 
own notes so large as to constitute a considerable part of the volume, 
and it is of the highest quality. The prefaces which he contributed 
to the many volumes comprising the Appleton's "International 
Education Series" would, if collected in a volume by themselves, 
constitute a work of very great value. 

Even in the briefest sketch of his work mention should be made 
of his vast work as editor-in-chief of the New Webster's "Interna- 
tional Dictionary, ' ' to which he contributed many signed articles and 
definitions in the departments of philosophy and psychology, which 
a competent critic has characterized as "miracles of clarity, precision, 
and comprehensiveness. ' ' 

His contributions to literary and art criticism must be charac- 
terized in terms of no less exalted estimate. In themselves deserving 
extended notice, I must here only mention a few of them, such as 
his papers on Raphael's "Transfiguration," Michael Angelo's 
"Fates" and "Last Judgment," his Interpretation of Goethe's 
"Faust," and his "Spiritual Meaning of The Divine Comedy." 
The last two he himself considered among the most successful of 
his writings of this order, and it was a copy of the last named that 
was placed by loving hands within his own at the end. 

Of his constant and amazing productivity in the way of lectures 
and contributions to the newspaper and magazine press, of his lead- 
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mg part in the famous Concord School of Philosophy, and of his 
monumental services for many years as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, I can make but the bare mention. 

I have conceived that, in the limits permissible in this article, 
I might render his memory and the purposes for which he lived my 
truest tribute and service by denying myself the whole field of his 
biography, so full of material of significant and valuable character, 
and, mainly, even that of my own estimate of his personality and 
character, gained in many years of intimacy, in order to speak of 
him as philosopher and teacher. A word only upon the man him- 
self, a theme more lofty than all. Only a comprehensive and detailed 
life of him could give any adequate idea of his greatness of heart. 
I have long regarded him as the most complete and most practical, 
and hence the greatest, Christian I have ever known. His soul 
seemed to be not only absolutely devoid of envy, but absolutely 
inspired by love for mankind. Of the endless anecdotes that could 
with truth be told of him, I am confident that not one would conflict 
with what I have said. Thousands appealed to him individually for 
counsel and help, and these he gave without stint so long as physical 
strength permitted, and these thousands, with personal grief at his 
death, will rise up and call him blessed. 

In thinking of him as I have known him, I recall the lines which 
I must be permitted to repeat in personal and deepest tribute to 
him, whom so many will, with me, love to call "guide, philosopher, 
and friend." 

" Never to the mansions where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest." 

C. H. Ames. 
Boston, Mass. 



A DIVISION OP THE PROBLEM OP EPISTEMOLOGT 

IN order to begin the discussion of any philosophical topic it is 
necessary not only to adopt an arbitrary nomenclature, but also 
to adopt an arbitrary division of the field of study; for a proper 
division, one that shall exhibit the real coordination of things, is the 
result of philosophical study. If one were to adopt a philosophical 
classification one would have committed oneself already to a philos- 
ophy. Hence it is safer to adopt the classification of common sense, 
it being generally assumed that this is arbitrary, or rather that it is 
due to some other motive than the theoretical interest, and is, there- 
fore, as non-committal as any classification can be. The virtue of 
common sense for our purposes lies in the fact that, while it is not 



